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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Earthworks op "Fort Ancient." — On the 16th of June, 
1869, I found myself in the neighborhood of the famous "Fort 
Ancient," on the little Miami River, some four miles above the 
town of Morrow in Warren County, Ohio ; and as a day's leisure 
was left me I determined to visit these interesting remains of the 
prehistoric tribes of America. The following notes additional to 
those made by previous* visitors may be of interest. With a 
tracing" in my hand of the survey of Dr. Locke, as given in the 
first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions, I ascended the road 
leading eastward from the railroad station and entered the fortifi- 
cations at a point which is said to have been an original outlet, 
but which has been so enlarged for the use of the present roadway 
that its original facing is now gone. The excavation thus made 
has revealed a section which shows that the earthwork was orig- 
inally begun by building an exterior retaining wall, two to four 
feet high, of flat stones. 

The outer parapet of the fort was now followed by- me with 
great faithfulness entirely around the enclosure. Descent was 
made into each and every ravine, and the whole examined as care- 
fully as was possible for one person to do in about five hours ; it 
will be remembered that twelve persons were occupied two days 
in making the survey published by Dr. Locke. 

The principal new features that I noted may be summed up as 
follows : 

1. The retaining wall above mentioned. 

2. Certain outlets, twelve in number, are not for drainage 
purposes. On the contrary, they invariably have on the inside a 
raised pathway crossing the interior ditches and connecting the 
outlet with the interior of the fort, and on the other hand they 
open exteriorly not into a ravine, but upon the crests of ridges 
dividing two ravines. 

3. The breaks in the continuity of the parapet may therefore 
be divided into two classes. First, the just mentioned actual 
gateways opening out upon crests of ridges, and second, sluices 
for drainage — whence many of the small streams take their rise. 

The engraving given by Dr. Locke, therefore needs correction 
in these particulars. ._... 
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Of the seventy breaks in the parapet not more than twenty were 
used as gateways. 

4. The gateways are distinguished by having their floors ele- 
vated above the natural surface of the ground both outside and 
inside of the parapet ; they were also probably all faced and paved 
with stone, as remains of these stone facings are often seen, and 
the facing and paving of one of the gateways are still almost 
perfectly preserved. 

5. At one point there are plain traces of a stone pathway 
(probably originally stone steps) leading for a long distance from 
a gateway down the crest of the ridge towards the brook that 
empties into the little Miami. 

6. The ravines of the western side of the northern half of the 
fortification had been so filled with brush that it was impossible 
for me to examine them as thoroughly as was desirable, or to visit 
the well near by. 

7. The entire interior of the northern half of the fort is now 
under cultivation, and the plough has revealed two large piles of 
stones at one spot. 

8. Therevare but two instances of recent gullies cut through 
the embankments, and the ravines are now in very nearly the same 
condition as when the work was built. Only in four places are 
the original ravines perceptibly deeper than when the work was 
deserted. 

9. Many holes have been dug by treasure-seekers, especially by 
a person from Lebanon, who is continually resorting hither with a 
hazel rod in his hand. 

10. Two mounds are to be found in the woods on the south and 
east of the fortification as reported to me by the farmer living in 
the neighboring house on the Chillicothe road, but I had not 
time to hunt for them. 

11. An oak tree on the northern face of the embankment was 
recently cut down having five hundred rings counted by Hon. E. 
D. Mansfield, in 1855. 

12. No stone implements were found nor any traces of them. 

13. The general impression that one must receive from the 
study of this remarkable earthwork is that it was once the defence 
of a walled town, — that it was not a hasty construction, nor soon 
abandoned, but was occupied for a long period. The central neck 
is so well guarded at both its ends, as well as its sides, that it would 
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seem as though the inhabitants had provided for a retreat in case 
of the capture of either half of the town. The southern half is 
far better defended, naturally, by ravines and steep inclines, and 
artificially by its double walls, so that this may well have been the 
first home of the people who, afterwards, extended the limits of 
their walled town northwards. The weakest portion of the fortress 
is on its northeastern side where the artificial embankments are 
unusually high and steep, and where the main gateway opens out 
upon a broad level field on which is erected the mysterious enclos- 
ure whose outlines are given by Locke. The mound at the farther 
end -of this enclosure I should say might well have served as a 
watch-tower either for the besieged or the besiegers, — its parallel 
walls affording means of escape and of defence. It is not clear to 
me but that the forest may have been allowed to stand both within 
and without the fort, even during its occupation, the trees being 
indeed an advantage both as protection against sun and wind, and 
as affording great help in actual combat. — Cleveland Abbe. 

[Being unable to reproduce Mr. Abbe's drawings we haye omitted his letters of 
reference.— Eds.] 

•MICROSCOPY. 

Distribution of the Rhizopods. — At a meeting of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia Prof. Leidy remarked that 
while it was exceptional to find the same species of the higher 
sub-kingdoms in the different parts of the world, it appeared to 
be the rule that most species of Protozoa were found everywhere 
under the same conditions. A large number of our fresh-water 
forms he had recognized as the same as those described by Euro- 
pean authors. A less number of species are probably peculiar 
to every region. Among our fresh-water Rhizopods he had ob- 
served not only the genera Amoeba, Arcella, Diffugia, Euglypha, 
Trinema, Lagynis, Actinophrys, etc., but also most of the species 
of these as indicated by European naturalists. It is an interesting 
question whether our fresh-water Protozoa have reached us from 
the same sources as those of Europe and other remote countries. 
If derived from the same sources they were probably infused in 
the waters of the different continents at an early age when the 
latter were not separated by ocean barriers. If thus early infused 
we have a remarkable instance of a multitude of specific forms 
retaining their identity through a long period of time. Such a 
view might appear to oppose the doctrine of evolution, but not 



